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ABSTRACT 

Described is a Title III work study model to provide 
a 4- year vocational training program for approximately 40 handicapped 
junior and senior high school students in Westport, Connecticut. 
Program activities (such as conferences with employers) and the 
needed professional personnel (such as a school psychologist) are 
outlined for each of the following areas: teacher aide training; 
vocational experiences in health care, food services, laundry, 
occupational therapy, and grounds maintenance; vork as garage 
attendants; and the provision of positive feedback for students' 
program performance. Cases and comments of several students in the 
program are provided to illustrate the positive effects of the 
project. The project evaluation is noted to reveal that positive 
feedback was transmitted to the students; that parents reported 
personal growth in their son or daughter; and that 11 students showed 
positive and generally substantial growth in their behavior patterns. 
Also covered are critical aspects of the project (such as providing 
students with pre-job training when possible) and some of the 
unanticipated program outcomes (which included the support and help 
received from the community) . (SB) 
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^ABT I: E'iFORirATIQN .AJTO ERQJSC-J IllilSGHTPTTOl-r 
B. Pro,iect Desc ription 

1. Describing the .Context 

a* The V/estport Special Education Program is an ex- 
panding one. During the school year, a 
regional Special Education Center, the Coleytown 
Developmental Center (pre-school through j'unior 
high) vas opened in Westport. As far "back as 1971- 
72, vjhen a broad, in-depth Special Education pro- 
cram on the elementary school level vjas being de- 
veloped, the need for a counterpart in the junior 
and senior high school levels became apparent. A 
critical aspect of junior and senior high school 
Special Education programs vjas the need for in- 
depth vocational training. Evidence of the need 
for intensive vocational training for special educa- 
tion students came from the following sources: 

1. ) Administrators, counselors, teachers, 

parents and students all expressed con- 
cern regarding the lacl: of opportunities 
for special education students to explore 
vocational possibilities, and receive 
adequate supervised on-the-job training 
\vhile in high school. 

2. ) V/eekly Planning and Placement Team con- 

ferences often highlighted the need for 
realistic career exposure for high school 
students who have been identified as having 
a learning disability, are emotionally dis- 
turbed or educable mentally retardedo 
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30 The regular vjork study program at Staples 
liigh School did not fill needs of special 
education students. All personnel involved 
agreed that due to the large nunber of 
pupils served and the general nature of the 
program, special education students enrolled 
in work study received inadequate specific 
preparation and on-the-jolD supervision. 

4.) It has often been the experience of special 
education personnel that vjhen confronted 
vjith actual job experiences, the critical 
area for special education students v;as that 
of relations with self and others rather than 
merely the particulars of the job. There- 
fore, there was also a need to help special 
youngsters in the area of personal growth 
and development. 

5») In addition to the needs expressed by the 
Special Education Department, the Vestport 
Board of Education made a commitment to 
broaden the experiences of non-college bound 
students. There was, and continues to be, 
a grov^ing community concern that all ter- 
minal high school students graduate with 
skills necessary in today's job market. 

Title III funds allowed this department to 
develop a work study model for special educa- 
tion students, which recognizes the needs of 
a select group of hi^h school students, who 
have been identified as having a learning 
disability, are omotionally disturbed, 
educable or trainable retarded. Without 
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Title III funds, this program would have 
had to v^ait several years before being in- 
^ • corporated into the Special Education pro- 
gram. The Vestport Board of Education has 
concretely demonstrated its enthusiasm for 
this program by funding 1/4 of the salary of 
the program director during the year 1973-?49 
1/2 during 197^-75 and proposes to fund 50?o 
of total costs for 1975-76. 

b. The fundamental objective of this project is to pro- 
vide realistic vocational training for approximately 
40 special education junior and senior high school 
students • Students are involved in a vjork experience 
in one or more of the follo^ving areas: 

lO Teacher aides in nursery, kindergarten and 
first grade classes of public and private 
schools. 

2a) Health care, cafeteria, laundry, occupational 
therapy and ground maintenance centers at the 
protected environment of the Eetirement Home 
of the Sisters of ITotre Dame. 

3. ) Garage attendants at local service stations* 

4. ) Skills alone vjill not insure successful job 

experiences for special education students. 
Critical to their success are positive feel- 
ings aDout themselves and others. One v/ay 
to achieve this objective is to help students 
receive realistic and positive feedback re- 
garding their performance in a vocational 
training unit. It is our purpose to enable 
this special group of high school students 
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to develop realistic and rewarc''inri vocational 
goals. Ve think that a prof^ram that offers 
opportunities to explore several Job areas 
and develop skills under highly structured 
conditions can best result in meaningful 
career choices. It is critical that young- 
sters, who in many cases have had years of 
negative school experiences be x-)rovided with 
the opportunity to enjoy the satisfactions 
of perfoininc competently in the vorld of 
work. For the ove-rvjhe lifliuG majority of 
special education youngsters this can best 
take place under school auspicc-s. 

c. Westport, Connecticut is a middle to upper class 

suburban community of 28,000 with a school population 
of 6,686. In addition, the V/estport Special Education 
Department serves special education students from 
Eastou, Eedding, Weston, Wilton and Fairfield. Hhese 
towns are involved in the new regional school in 
V/estport, the Coleytown Developmental Center- This 
project serves approximately 175 students - pre- 
school through the junior high school. 
At this time. Staples High School in Westport is not 
regional, but serves 80 local special education stu- 
dents. These are youngsters viho have been diagnosed 
as learning disabled, physically handicapped, emotion- 
ally maladjusted, or educable mentally retarded. All 
have been assigned special education programs as a 
result of a Planning a-.d Placement Team evaluation 
(PPT). 

Since 1968-69, when the Special Education Dcpca-t^^ont 
embarked on their current program to meet the needs oi 
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special education students, the budget has quadrupled 
in size. This has been a sequential c^ovith, -with 
classes and ser^/ices being introduced in the primary 
levels first. The peak years for the expansion of 
secondary school classes and services have been 1973- 

75. 

In addition to the concrete financial support that 
Special Lducation has received from the V/estport Board 
of Education, the Beard has also been committed to 
broadening the e>35eriences of non-coilege bound students. 
V/estport school budgets since 1973-7^ reflect the 
community and Board's concern that all terminal high 
school students f-raduate vjith skills necessary in 
today's market place. The Board's positive interest 
in Special Education Title III Youth Services Training 
Program has been concretely demonstrated by its willing- 
ness to finance ^Cfj^ of the 1975-76 costs. 

Explaining the Fro.ject 

.a. The Youth Services Training Pr-r-jram proposes to pro- 
vide realistic vocaticnal education to j^mior and 
senior high school special education students. The 
project hcpes to provide: 

1. ) Teacher aide training in local nur£333ry, kinder- 

garten and first grade clasceR. 

2. ) A vocational e^rDexience in health care, food 

services, laundry, occupational thorapy and 
grounds maintenance at the Retirement Home 
of the Sister?: of Notre Dame. 
5.) Front station garage training at local ser- 
vice stations. 
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^1.) Opportunitias for special education s~uuderLts 
to receive realistic and positive i^cedback 
on their performance in a vocational train- 
ing progran. 

©lis project is tlie only one cf its kind in Connecticat. 
There is a teacher-aide training program for special 
education students at llevi York Universit;^^- Cambridge 
Latin Hirh School in Cambridge, liaFsachusetts is nov; 
in its fourth year of providing a teacher aide train- 
ing prorrran for non-acadeiiic students « Both these 
prooec^s have been visited by V/estport personnel. 

b. In oi'der to train special education students to vjork 
as teacfcf^r aides, the following program has been de- 
signed: 

1. ) Initial >:orkGhop - four periods a vjeek - 

y^tctai instructional time per v;eelc - 5 hours 
and 20 minutes). This intensive training 
period include J observational trips, visit- 
ing specialists, and a planned curriculum. 

2. ) AfT;er on-the-^1ob placement - uookly ^.'ork- 

shops (SO minutes per week). These vjcrkshops 
continue skill development, provide time for 
problem solving and goal setting. 

50 Placement three afternoons a xjaek in a local 
nurse r^r, kindergarten* or first grade - 
((p.pproximately 90 minutes each afternoon). 

4. ) frequent on-the-job supervision by school 

:^3ychologist and v;orkshop teacher, (^l- hours 
per i*;eek)« 

5. ) licetings with all receiving eachexs to dis- 

cuss the nature, needs, and problems of 
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youngstors in the pro£;raino Pre-^placGDcno. 
mid-year and evaluation nee ting - (9 bourG)* 
Half --cay substitute teachers provided, i.C 
necossarjO" 

o*) Inclividual conferences ^jith each recoivJ-ug 

teacher to discuss the individual younf:ster*s 
problems and then cn an as needc^d bacis vo 
solve them - (50 hours) « 

7o) liid-year change of Job placement requires 

student visits prior to the change and teacher 
conference So 

8.) Parent conferences to clarify program goals and 
ozpectations and to do some planiiinji; for the 
future - (12 hours )« 

Professional personnel required to accomplish the 
objective: 

Ic Project Director 2/10 
2c Workshop Teacher 2/lC 
3o School Psyc/.olor^ist 2/10 

•The initie-.i ^^-5 ^veek vjori-shop, plus the then -weekly 
v;orkshoT>E, meet in a classroom equipped as a nursery, 
kinderfrarten room.. Paints, eacels, clay, gaiiies, books, 
biockr, aiKi kitchen play corner, all.ovj s'Jradents to ex- 
plore and develop skills- in usinr. these :naterialSo 
Guest teacjirrs, field trips and proj^rams provide addi- 
tional understandings in art, music, story telling, 
children's books, etc*, ^ihc .31i2;abeth Ho Gro^G book, 
"V/iiat To Do l/l*/£n There ' lio-rbinj:: 0?o So" , helps students 
plan simple activities for small groups of childreuo 
The design of the room also provides an app3?upT'i<i.f;o 
setting for pre-school and kindergarten visitorsp 
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Anothor v;orkshop concox'n is child development. The 
Ilg and Ajnos, " Child Behavior from Birth to Ten'' , 
along v;ith selecced films have helped Iiif^hlight ncrmMl 
e:>gDec tat ions at the various developmental level3o 

Lastly, the workshop serves as a problem solving, fcruiu. 
Students brine: their concerns rop;ardinn Gpocific 
children, class situations and supervising; teachor to 
the x^orkshop, Fellov students, school psj-cholcgist 
and workshop teacher 'all have: an opx?ortuuity to e:>rplore 
solutions o 

In order to provide special educatio:-» students with 
vocational e:>rperiences in health ccxe , food services, 
laundry, occupational the ropy and grounds maintenance 
at the itetirement Home of the Sisters of Notre L'ame, 
the follov/inc; pro£?r;.?j2i has been designed, 

lo) A rotating program that ipjves youngsters an 

opportunity to experience a realistic vjorking 
situation in varied job stations such as the 
lauiidry, cafet-sri?., occupational therapy rocia, 
health care center and aground maintencmoe 
(appro:ciiuatDly 2y> hours twice a week). 

2.) Experience for students in a geriatric conter 
under the direction of a regirite^/ed nurse 
(approxiiaately 2}^ hours twico a T;eek)o 

5o) Supervised training for students in an in-- 
stitutional kitchen (approi^iiinately 2/1- hours 
tvjice r -v;eek)n 

4<>) Bi-iaonthly vjorkshops are held for the ritucc^nts 
v/hile th->y /ire at the Convent to cover r^uch 
topics as nutritional practices., a^inc;, death 
and dying, and vocational inforination on re- 
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lated jobs OA hour per session) « T'her.e ns:^ 
run by the project director and the progrcii^^. 
supervisor at the Convent (10 hours) « 

5.) Periodic conferences and "workshops ar?. Iiold 
for the Sisters and lay personnel v;ho work 
xvith the students to discuss ti:^ nature, 
needs and problems of youVigsterr: in the pr-.:o- 
graBc In school teache.vs of tne students 
often participate as guest resource people 
(12 hours )- 

60) Consultation by project director and school 
psychologist T?^ith the Convent program super- 
visor and students (2 hours per laonth)^ 

7«) Open house for parents and professionals and 
individual conferG:}ces as needed (10 hours) o 

Professional personnel required to accomplish the objective: 

1^ Project Director 2/10 
2. Program Supervisor 4/10 
3o School Psycho legist 1/10 

Students vjork in the protected enviromnc-nt of the Retire- 
ment Home and School of the Sisters of Notre Dame in 
V/ilton« In addition to providing non-compf'titive and 
caring surroundings for our students, the Listers of h'otie 
Dame offer superb training facilities^ Ihcy have ii^odern, 
finely equippc-d kitchen and dining areas as violl as a 
sparkling nov; Health Center for aging and ailing SisterSc 
There is an institutional laundry, an occr.pational therapy 
room ar.d acres 01 ^^rounds v;hich require maintenance o All 
students vjork under uhe supervision of the Gist'^r 02- Ir^y 
person in chnj?ge of a given area as v:ell as unoor i :;:e 
super\^isiOii of the Sister X'jho is the program supervisor at 
the Convents Support is provided by the project director 
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and school psychologist iu terias of problen solving 
liaison vjith the schools c 

In order to provide special education students with tlv:? 
training necessary to work as carage attendants in local 
service stations the follovjing proerajn has been desi^jiied: 

1*) Two ton-week training sessions at a local 
{rara[;e. Each two-hour evening session is 
taught by pn experienced nechanic and a 
learning' ciisr.bilitie rj teach'^r (40 hours) « 

2o) vraining sessions continue in the evening at 
■!.ho hiR:h school and i^rcvide continued skill 
dcvclopinen.t in areas which do not require 
equipment, such as prctlen solving and goal 
setting (20 hours). 

Pli^ceuient a ininimun o.r* si:- hou.rs a week at a 
local garage o 

4») On the job supervision by project director 

and learning disabilities teacher (20 hours).^ 

5-) i.eeliiig with eiaployors to describe program 
r/'id "jtudent population (2 hours). 

6.) I:€et -ng with parents to clarify progrtoa goals 
and er-pcctations and e:>rplore future planning • 
Individual conferences as needed (5 hours). 

7o) Conforonces with employers to discuss the in- 
divj.dual youngster and t]*ien on an as needed 
basis to problem solve. (20 hours) o 

Professional personnel required to accoriplish the ob,ioct:L7 

lo Iroject Director '^Z? 0 

2. Learni.ng Disabilities td.-jcher 1/10 
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5. Lechanic teacher 1/10 
4-. School Psj-choloGist 1/10 

A sicnificsnt aspect of the Automotive Unit is the cv-.^nins 
rental of a local frarage. Students are taught in a fully 
equipped center with opportunities for real on-Lno-job 
trainint:. Another critical factor is the ro'Ja-i.io^^: 'dp of 
the nechanic teacher to the students. For soue Dtud'^;ntr. 
it's a first opportunity to relate to a j^ouufj, r.nr.~r^r:■^r^r.T^^ . 
successful business and fanily man. 

The relationship bet^veen the learning disabilities teacher 
and the oechani.c is another important ingredient. These 
txio men oust be able to comunicate comfortably and respect 
each other's skills. Behavior, expectations and naterial 
sinplif lection are the learning disabilities teacher's res- 
pcnsibilit:.-. Tv;o men v.'ho \vork well tocether also allow for 
the confori.r.ble ^roupines of students. Slov.'cr student-, liavc 
ample tire- for reviev;, "uhile more skilled younfrstors can 
move at their oi-n pace. The informal, non-school sottinr. 
is another factor that has resulted in students lookinc^ for 
vjard to v-'eohly vjorkshop css&ioriH. 

Aside froK f;n.rTir-;c rental, rnothfir expense has been the pur- 
chase of tlii-ee copies of the Chilton manual. Several filn 
strips and workbooks have been tried. Ho^'/over, students 
respond niort positively to teacher-made material and 
problcEs vhich relate directly to v/orkshcp experiences. 

In order to halp special education students receive realis- 
tic and positive feedback r^rarding their performance in a 
vocational training procrsLO, the follc\vins procedure nas 
been established: 

Tiie activities employed to accoirpl i sh the oboc-Lxv- 3--c . 

1.) V7ork experiences in an accepting atmosphere 
(approximately five or six hours each vfeot). 
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2.) Fonitive and realistic feedbacl: of s'lcconssfux 
r)c:.'f orinance (2 hours each v;eek).» 

J>0 Croal setting to inprovo v:eak ct:^s viiu t-'U.v 

in.c:r'caso successful e:>:perienccs and T^:\lz^\.ic 
nnd positive feedback (12 hour:; p.r ycc.r)» 

Prof csGioncl personnel required to accomplish the objectiv 



1. 


Project Director and 
Teacher Aide Teachei^ 


1.0 




School Psychol Of'.ist 


.4 


'J- 


Lfif^raing Disabilities Tenchor 


• 1 




Iiochani.c Toacher 


• 1 


c; 


Convent Supervisor 





It is possible for special education studo;^ts to receive 
realistic and posirivo feedback on their porforncnce in a 
vocationol ^r:jininc placo.TOnt because of the fcllo^,;in;: 
critical arpccts of this project. 

1. ) btudcnos receive pie-job training vjhenr.ver 

possible:, 

2. ) All 3niplo;''er3, taachors, f-ara^e ov;ners, Con- 

vent perror^nol, yt;tend neetinijs v;horo pro;/rn.ii 
objective; stucicrat expectatioDc, and problen. 
are discussed. 

;;.) 3a':kj;;round inf orrj^r-^tion concernia;^ student 

ctron:rths and vjoaunesses as tliey relate to th 
Job are shared T;ith individual e:L:ployers* 

I'r.) Close contact anv. supervision of stua^ints by 
st>ocial education s^aff is mainlrjined- 

5.) oT;uden%. vjorkshops provide on-^^oinG oppor'.*7.in-l- 
ti^r to problem solve ard shp barJ»^;;-'ou.i:ci 
aiiCi skill*:. 
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Gu) All students receive a ctipend upon ccnplotxor, 
of a full year's work and academic credits 



Special education students enrolled in the rofjular wor^rshop 
prG{:;ra:a have experienced failure in similar Job plccr-r.vn^tr.o 

Cur prof^raF. provides the structure, support and i^ositive 
feedback so essential to personal growth. Hot onlj^ th?rt, 
but after years of unrealistic academic e:rpeci ations auci 
classroom passivity, students are able to move i'lto aci"^ve 
and revjarding roles. 

Ci. The youncstors in the Youth Services Irainintv i^orram are 
all special education students. They have been identified 
by the V/estport Planning and Placement Team as hrvjn^: a 
learninr^ disabilit3% being emotionally disturbed, physically 
handicapped or mentally re carded. iJurinc; the 1973-7^^ school 
year, the ::roup composii'ion \;as ac fellows: 



Jce liange: 
Grade Range: 



15-20 jcarso 
r-12, including trainable 
liientally re-^rarded and 
^''lucablo retarded 



IQ; 



:)0-li;9 

Laic: - 15, female - 27 



The T;x^ooGct coincide c vdt;h th^ acadeicic year. 



IfrflT 



Teacher 
Aide 



staples U±C^ School and 
local nursery, kinder- 
garten or first c^rade 
class 



4 days a v;eck 
6 hours a vjov^l: 
Full school year - 
Sei)t« - June 



Retirement 



Retirciaent Hone of the 
S.*^ '^tors of l:otre Dane 



2 dciys a v.^eel: 
5 hou?u"s a veoli 
rull scliool year 



Automotive 
Unit 



CoKiCiUtors rj^ocon, 
570 Eiverside Avenue, 
V/estport, and local 
Careges 



lO 



2-10 \;eek, 
2 hour evening 
session at the 
[•arago 

1-20 hours in 
the eve nine at the 
local high school 
riacemont at a 
local garage v;hen 
fully prepared - 
6 hours a v;eek* 
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0. Imagine the pleas. ^ and feeling of self-osteciu that an 
obese teenager diagnosed as borderline retarded feels 
when she vjalks into her kindergarten placement and is 
greeted enthusiastically by sniling faces. She is 
immediately involved and responsible for taking the 
entire class to the school library^ This same student 
had an earlier v;ork study experience in a 'nndergarten 
classroom that ended in disaster in thi'ce nhort ueeks. 

Without the school psychologist and v;ork:/hr>p tearnor to 
confer v;ii:h the receivin:j kindergarten teacher, to share 
P's obesity and body odor problems and judgmental 
approach along ijith her love of children and desire to 
\:oi± with them, this youngster vjould not have had the 
very special e>:perience of beiuf;; a successful teachers' 
aide« Her relationship to the kindergarten teach^-^r was 
her first one of adult to adult. P. spent the £i:r'Traer of 
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197^»- responsible- for a group of children at the tovin 
beach school. She is currently enrolled in a child de- 
velopinfjnt procram at the Community College • 

An obsessive, compulsive young man, with a history of 
early suicide attempts, vfho vjas a member of the first 
le amine disabilities class in ^-^estport, v;as in the 
program. He x-^as able to successfully deal u'ith one 
assicnraent in a highly structured parochial first grade 
and then a second in an open, individualised kindergarten 
setting. As a Senior, he elected to v;ork as an aide in 
the same learning disabilities class in v/hich he had bee: 
a student during his elementary school years. It "was an 
extremely difficult assignment. He probingly questioned 
the teacher and aide, tried different approaches to 
different situations, related especially yell to tvjo 
students and kept a most insightful diary* G. is pre- 
sently enrolled in ITorvialk Community College, consider- 
ing career x^orsi'L'ilities in a social service area« 

As a group, our students often have difficulty express- 
ing themselves. However, the coraments belov; give some 
indication of uhoir feelings about the program. 

feel that I roally couldnt say much about it, but I 
real?-y did enjorf v/orking there. I fcr?l if you v;anted 
to relax and free to do things that v;here to gOo Ihe 
teacher vas go^*d sh<- nevj \';hat she \ms doing at all 
times. Zven though my atitude doesnt see to hot to you 
I have learn alot out of doing this I love to go there... 
Even if I dont go in to this I knov; hovj to bring up 
o\cn kids." 

1 enjoyed vjorking (vjoking) there very much and the 
tcacherc v.'er^ also vcr:^ Icind and I vould very jnuch lulco 
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to keep my Job there • I Just loved all the childrarx 
and I enooved Ge^3'dinG * i>l^i3: .rnili.^r i>^coa and h?vo. t].% n 
Creet me- To ne this was a ^v'orthwhilc project-" 

bupervisin^ tcachoro liav« been equally enthuGicstic« \ 
fevj favorite coimnentc: 

♦'i;aUii».c:iafa-t7i dcx^endable, carries tlu-'OUf^h on prooocts; 
total Givinc of herself. Cares.'* 

"S. seened to be i^hl.r to innke docisioriG about v?hao she 

f:]iould viork on \vith children. she needed few diroction; 

and had a curiosity about VJhy things uere done in clasi;.' 

"She v;as v/illin^: to do \'jhate\'er was nf^eded and much viove 
Tiie relp.tionship betv;een C. and the children x-^as ab- 
solutely heartwarmine-'' 

In the AutoiaoLive Unit, one learning disabled youngster, 
v/ith p.ii r.bove- a vc rage IQ, had a long school history of 
TT^itrcinal perforniauceo He T^fas one of the first in the 
class to obtain a job and the first tc receive a salary . 
increase and extended v;ork hours. P's parents reported 
that this was one of his first successful school e:c- 
perienceso They observed a teenager with nev; self-con- 
fidence, v'hasc grades improved to such an extent that he 
earned second honors. Tiiis positive approach toward 
school has continued into D*s Senior year. V/lien avail- 
able, D. has attended this year's Autoirotive workshop, 
and has been of assistance, especially with boys having 
difficulties. 

2. was one of twc boys v;ho had great difficulty learning 
all trie stepr involved in front station -^itrvice. At li:.^ 
firr^t job, he worked as a trainee with hii^ stip^^nd beinf. 
paid by the program. His employer f or^nd hin slox;», care- 
less and unable to ask for help when directions wer^- uu- 
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clear. After additional help from the learning dis- 
abilities teacher, 3* vjas placed in a nev; Qob and has 
been vjorkins successfully since llay, 197^* 

Students, teachers, employers, as well as parents, have 
been most positive about the program* Parental commeats 
reflect their concern for the future of their special 
children* 

"This is a most valuable program for students vjho may 
have difficulty taking necessary steps to find and keep 
regular emplojiuent. The program gives these students 
the support they need to succeed and should give them the 
confidence to pursue other types of work on their own 
v/ithout all the misgivings formerly felt* In G's case, 
it has been a very worthwhile experience!" 

"A vjonderful program which I hope can be expanded so ell 
special education students and their parents can be as 
fortunate as v/e have been." 

"She feels a great sense of accomplishment which is re- 
flected in her geiiei^al attitude about herself and others*'' 

The Youth Services Training Program cannot possibly 
serve the needs of all special education youngsters* 
The Convent Unit v;as a last chance for an emotionally 
disturbed student to remain in the mainstream and in 
contact with reality* For awhile it seemed to be work- 
ing. She was carried along by the enthusi.asm of the 
other studcnjs and the caring environment of the Convent. 
However, in tine, a marked deterioration i:i her function- 
ing resulted in hospitalisation. 

One young man. in his second year at the Convent Unit, 
presents a dua3 personality. At school he avoi^'lG work, 
is the class ciown, and is beginning to travel with 
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questionable friendso V/lien at the Convent^ he v;illingly 
scrubs pots, a job he dislikes, "with as much exp3rtiGr; 
as he shovjs v/hrjn preparing a salad or bakinjj: coohies- 
His happy disposition and positive attit-ade are appreuiLA-- 
ted by all convent personnel* 

An indication of v/hat perfoniiins a needed Job in the 
adult \;orld neans to young people c.fxii be understood v-hen 
one knov;3 i-hat one of our convent-based students bicycled 
17 miles - all uphill - the day the school bus didn't rurJ. 

A nost CsratifyinG' and unforeseen aspect of the pro^jran 
is the treiiiondouo support and help that vJe aro receiving;: 
from many diverse community ir.erjbers- Frivate school ^vnv. 
V/estport teachers, (carajre operators and the lay and re- 
lif'-ions staff at liotro Daxie are truly concerned v-ith our 
students. Siey aro Piictending thenselves in every v;py 
possible in order to raalte the px^Of^^x^an i^iork. Without thi^s 
reservoir ef i:,cod v:j.ll v;e vjould have no pro{.;rar:« 

Describinr: K f f e c t i v e ne s 

a. The ida.'jor neasurablo objectives are: 

1-) 'I'o urain special ccAication r^tvidcnts to v;ork 
as teacher aides in local nurrery. kinder- 
f:;;arten and first G^ade clas:L:roo::.s. 

2o) To have special edixcatien stuv'io experience 
a variety of realistic v;ork .^iruations in 
varied ,10b stations such as a health car^- unit, 
cafeteria^ laundr*;^, occupational therapy roora 
and e^i^ounds naintenanco, 

3.) 'i'c train special education studenrc tr, voziz c.l 
r.arare attendants in local j ara^js. 

4«) lb have special education students receive 

realistic and positive feedback on their per- 
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forraauce in a vocational training program. 

The special education Junior and senior higli school 
students participating in the program iiiclude youngsters' 
v;ith learning disabilities, emotional problems or phy- 
sical handicaps. Some trainable and oducablo racntally 
retarded students are also involve do These students are 
able to attain the objectives listed by receiving train- 
ing in local garages or the Retirement Home and »School 
of Sisters of Notre Dame, or nursery, kindergarten and 
first grade cla.rjsrooms under the conditions detailed 
above - (Part I ~ B - 2b)o 

Due to the special needs of our students, acceptable 
levels of performance vary. For example, in the Auto- 
motive Unit, er^rpectations may range fron gaining the 
minimum 3kills for front station service to periodic 
total responsibility I'or a gas station. 

In 1972-75, fourteen students participated in the Youth 
Services Training Program Teacher Aide Training unito 
In 1973-7'-^, a total of thirty-eight students vjero en- 
ro.^ed in three units of YSTP - Teacher Aide, Automotive 
and the Retirement Home and School of thr Sisters of 
rlotre Dame. All students have been intcr\^iev:sd prior to 
enrollment by the Project Director and/or the School 
Psychologisto The various possibilities have been des- 
cribed and the studo^nts* interests and inc-tivation ^vero 
explored. In many cases, pre-entrance visits to the 
training site have been made- 

TIio special education high school students uho have been 
in the program have, for the most part, been identified 
as having a learning disability, being emotionally dis- 
turbed, physically handicapped, or educable mentally 



retarded. 'Those vjho have not been officially part of 
the special education program v>'ere referred by their 
counselors because of specific problems vjhich vjould have 
made them eligjible, and were screened by the Staples Hifii?. 
School Planning and Placement Team. If the Staples 
Planning and Placement Team recommended acceptance, the 
student v/as then presented to the Central Planninrv and 
Placement Team for final approval « 

Junior hi^h nchool students v;ere accepted only for the 
units at the Tcetirement Home of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame. If they vjere not already in the special education 
proEram, they \^ere presented to the Central Planning and 
Placement Teaia for admission. Several youngsters from 
th^^ adolescent trainable and educable retarded classes 
vjere in this unit. Suitability for the program \'ias based 
on the level at vjhich the youncjster V7as actually function* • 
ing. '-'^nly students in the program \^ere included in the 
evaluation. 

During: the 1972-73 school year, an attempt was raade to 
find a control rrroup. School systems in the vicinity 
v;ere contacted, but most did not have a sir?ilar group. 
Fairfield, Connecticut had a possible sample. However, 
their youngsters vjere also involved with a new propram 
of a vjork experience nature. It was hoped that they 
would change attitudes as the yeai" progressed and thuc 
vjould not be a suitable group to use ar. a controlo 

V/hen other units were developed in 1975-7^^-9 did not 
consider it practical to search for a control group due 
to our initial experience • 
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d. The special occurrences during the project year ranged 
from a suicide attempt to marriage. These are some of 
the special problems v?hich may be presented by a special 
education group. Although there were temporary dis-- 
ruptions and regressions, the long-range interpretation 
of the project results are not affected by these occur- 
rences because of ''.""^e success of a majority of studcntG 
in completing the program and attaining the objective So 

e. The evaluation strategy includes the collection of the 
follo\ving data as it relates to the listed objectives: 

Porm 1 - Evaluation of each student by Project i>irector 
and pertinent program personnel from their ob- 
servations of on-the-job performance and vjork- 
shop participation* These are completed mid- 
year and in Juneo A letter describing the 
youngster's perf orxncvnce at his assignment is 
sent to parents at the same time*. 

Porm 2 - Lvaluation by the receiving teacher/employer. 

Program Director and School Psj'-chologist are 
Jointly responsible for the distribution, 
collection and interpretation of these formSo 
Criteria are provided to clarify the form. 
These are coiiipleted at the end of each assign- 
ment or at the end of the year. 

Porm 3 - Student self-e valuation. 3tuuents are encour- 
aged to think through performance e^rpectations;. 
Those are often translated into a group de- 
signed self -evaluation form, students complete 
the form in the vjorkshop at the end of each 
work assignment or at the end of the year. 

Porm 4 - Parental evaluation. Porms are mailed in liaz^ 
v/ith a stanr^ed return envelope. 
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Ilodified CooT:>ersmith Eeliavior Katinp: Scale 

Conpleted by school personnel v;ho are not in- 
volved \^^ith this project, but are familiar vith 
the student's pre and post program activities. 
(Usually October and liay). 

Observational Data and Anecdotal Records have been 
collected by Project Director and School 
Psychologisto 

Over the period of the project's existence, (1972 to the 
present) x^e have searched the literature and tried a 
variety of instruments and techniques (such as Projective 
Drawings and the Piers Harris Self-Concept Scale) to 
measure the attainment of our objectives. The listed 
forms and procedures have proved most relevant and mean- 
ingful » Although they lack standardization, they are 
based on firsthand observation of the behavior measured* 

Objective 1: 

To train special education students to x^/ork as teacher 
aides in local nursery, kinderr:arten and first grade 
classrooms. 
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FINDINGS: 1972-73 1973-7-r 

TOTAL HLfliBER OF STUQEITTS IK TEACHER AIDE TOTIT 14 1^, 

Total Number Successfully 

Completinp: Course IQ 19. — 

Dropouts and Incompletes 

ao Personal Problems ^ 2 



bo Undue Absences 



c^ Physical or 

Emotional Illness ^_ 2 



d. Moved Out of Area 



FOLLCW-UP /lFISR 01^ YEAR: 

a> ContinuinR: hi^h school studies 
bo Collef!:e Entrance 



Related Jobs - Summer 
and other 



Unrelated Jobs 



eo Ko Information 



1 1 



8 4* 



f« liarriaRe ^ 

p:o Sheltered Workshop L 

*Cne student \ms hired as a paid aide at his placement 
vjhen a vacancy occurredo 
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Ob^jective 2: 



To have special education students experience a 
variety of situations in varied Job stations 
such as health care unit, cafeteria^ laundry, 
occupational therapy room and grounds maintenance, 

FINDINGS: 

TQgAL NUIIBEH OF STUDENTS III COITVEITT TOTIT 13 

Total Number Success- 

fully Completinr< Course 9 

Dropouts and Incompletes 

a» Emotional Illness 2 

bo School Adjustment Problems 2 

FOLLa/-UP AFTSR ONE YEIiR: 



Participating in another 
segment of the Youth 



b. 


Participating in regular vjork- 
study -Qrou-.ram in area of traininp: 


1 


c. 


Tioved out of area 


1 


d. 


Hospitalized 


1 


e . 


Placement in process for 
Vocational liehabilitation 


1 


f . 


High School Senior T^ith 
Colleo:e aspirations 


1 




In school but vjithout 
specific vocational pron:ram 


2 
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Obnective 3: 

To train special education students to work as 
garage attendants in local garage s, 

FimiUGS: 

1973,74 



TOIAL iroriESR 0? STUIEHTS IN AUgQIIOTII^ UUIT 10 

Total number of students 

s uccessfully completing course Q 

Dropouts 

a- Illness 1 



FOLLOt/^UP AFOER OKE YEAR: 



a. 


Have instructed the automotive 
club at a nunior hifAh school 


2 


b. 


Have maintained garage 
Tiobs on their ovm 




c. 


Continuinp: in hip:h school 


8 


d. 


Accepted by the Air Force 


1 


e« 


Unrelated ,iobs 
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Ob.iective ^; 

To iiave special education students receive positive 
and realistic feedback on their performance in a 
vocational training program. 

LVALUATIOIT Ff STUIEWTS OF THEIR ESruPOIM\TCE IN 1975-74 
REi-IECT THE lEEDBACK \-/HICH THEY RECSrVED. (Form 5) 

a. Teacher Aides; 

After the second assignment, a greater number of 
students sa\v more aspects of their performance as 
above-average when compared to their first self- 
evaluation. Almost no ratings were belovj-average . 
(Complete data on file). 

b. Automotive Unit; 

The boys saw themselves as being reliable and 
having positive attitudes. They were honest in 
rating themselves as either average or above- 
average in all other aspects of their performance. 
Only two youngsters rated one aspect each below- 
average. 

c . fietirement Hone : 



All the youngsters at the retirement home felt 
that they did a good Job and had received posi- 
tive feedback from the Sisters. 

LVALUATIOIT OF STTJDEjTTS BY TEACHCR/Ein^LOYER (Form l) 

The generally positive tone of the TeacherA^mployer student 
evaluations (Form 1) indicate the positive feedback which 
the teachers/employers transmitted to the students durir.-: 
their assignment. 
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P.4E5HTAL SVALUAiTOIT (POm M-) 

All of the parents v.'ho responded felt that they had s'ven 
personal growth in their son or daughter which they 
thought v;as related to the program. This growth is the 
result of positive and realistic feedback. 

liODjTTF.D COGHiB-CirilTH EEHAVIOH RATII'TG SCAIE , 1975-74 
The results of this scale were encouraging. Eleven 
students showed positive and generally substantial growth 
in their behavior patterns. Ten youngsters remained about 
the same. Only four showed a negative trend. 

Project size made it more meaningful to do a numerical rather 
than a statistical analysis. 

g. A statistical analysis of the data was impractical due 
to the small number of students involved. Control 
groups were not used (see 3b). Trom a numerical evalua 
tion of the results, the following conclusions may be 
dra;>;n: 

1. It is possible to train special education 
students to work as aides in the classroom. 
In spite of their youth, inexperience, 
problems and the prevailing poor economic 
conditions, many of the students who sought 
jobs related to their training were able to 
obtain them. 

2. It is possible to have special education 
students experience a variety of realistic 
work situations in varied job stations. 

Host students v/ere able to perform adequately 
on the job. TJany of them were able to make a 
choice of a particular area for specialization. 
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3o It is possible to train special education 
students to vrork as garage attendants. 
During the energy crisis and in spite of 
their youth, inexperience, problems and the 
generally poor economic conditions, the 
students obtained oobs at local r^arages and, 
for the most part, vjere able to keep them. 
Seven of the nine students completing the 
course have maintained related ^obs on their 
ovmo 

4o It is possible for special education students 
to receive realistic and positive ^feedback 
on their performance in a vocational training 
program. As reported in Jf , the students 
generally sav; themselves as at least average- 
due to the feedback they received. 

The educational sir;niricance of these findings is that this 
special school population v;as provided with vocational training 
which vjas not previously available. A program similar to the 
Teacher Aide Unit has been initiated for the general student 
body« Observational evidence also points up the significance 
of removing a difficult group from the high school environment 
and providing them ^^yith a meaningful, '*hands on" learning ex- 
perience. 

CXir program provides the structure, support and positive feed- 
back so essential to personal grov;th. ITot only that, but after 
years of unrealistic academic expectations and classroom passi- 
vity, students are able to move into active and revjarding roles. 
The stipend and academic credit are real measures of success for 
our students. Their improved self-image, as a result of this 
program, is apparent- not Just on scales and forms, but on their 
faces and in their future planning. 
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h. The attainment of the objectives detailed above clearly 
demonstrates that the project is effective • Special 
education students were provided with vocational train- 
ing which was not previously available. 

In addition, the following approaches and methods which 
are not commonly used have been found to be critical 
aspects of the project: 

1. ) Students receive pre-Job training vjhenever 

possible. 

2. ) All employers, teachers, garage owners, and 

Convent personnel, attend meetings where ^ 
program objectives, student expectations 
and problems are discussed. 

5«) Background information concerning student 
streiigths and weaknesses as they relate to 
the ."iob are shared vjith individual employers* 

4.) Close co;itact and supervision of students by 
Special Education staff is maintained. 

5«) Student workshops provide on-going oppor- 
tunities to problem solve and sharpen back- 
ground and skills. 

6.) All students receive a stipend upon completion 
of the full year's work and academic credit. 

Ve have had three years of experience vdth youngsters who range 
from trainable retarded to superior in intelligence, v;ho have 
been physically handicapped, or learning disabled, or emotionally 
disturbed. The unexpected level of success with this difficult 
population gives us assurance that the results of this project 
are replicable. 
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4. Describinf;' Costg 

The 1973-74 total cost for The Youth Services Training 
rrogram Tvas $44, 585 • Developmental costs vjere iiil7,675 
and Operational, $25,910. Start-up costs for another 
district would be approximately ^59 550.00. 

5* Describinr: Exportability Factors 

It is possible to adopt one or more units of The Youth 
Services Traininfj Prosram. Procedures vjould vary de- 
pending on the unit. 

A general approach v;ould be to run v/orkshops \vhich 
vjould involve: 

lo) Program description. 

2*) Opportunity to meet with students. 

5o) Opportunity to meet with teachers or employerso 

4. ) Demonstration of student training worksliops« 

5. ) Opportunity for exploration of program develop- 

ment. 

6. ) Opportunity for exi^loration of specifics v;ith 

matching key personnel. 

7. ) Exchange of materials used in program such as 

forms, books, films, etc. 

The specifics for each unit need to be assembled and fully de- 
veloped for presentation to prospective adopters. After the 
iiiitial workshops, it would be important to have conference time 
during the year. An end of the year workshop v/ould be valuable 
to share experiences, plan future programs and evaluate the 
effectiveness of the adoption. 
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It is possible to adopt one or nore units of The Youth Services 
Training Progran. The training opportunity nost available in 
school systems involves the Teacher Aide Unit. A model nursery, 
kindergarten room set up by Title III funds in our high school 
has been a most helpful teaching center* Assorted books on child 
development, child activities, special interest* books and film 
rentals should be included by the adopters* 

Adoption of the Automotive Unit requires leg-work and good 
community public relations* One needs a local garage for the 
evening vjorkshop and jobs for special education students* Use- 
ful materials are several copies of Chilton's manual* 

It Tpjould be difficult to discover as ideal a situation as the 
Retirement Home and School of the Sisters of ITotre Dame. Hovj- 
ever, the Sisters involved feel that there are other religious 
facilities which would benefit from this kind of interchange. 

As a result of our experience, vie think that many segments of 
community are willing to be involved in helping young people 
explore vocational opportunities* One example is a new unit 
being developed at the Vestport Fire Department. This exciting 
program is in its pilot year. 

Possible adopters need to explore their community resources to 
develop realistic, meaningful vocational programs* 

7« Doscrih^ nci: Unnnticipated Out comes a n d Spinoff ?indinp;s 
Some unanticipated outcomes: 

lo) Students in the Teacher Aide unit receive 
preparation for future parenthood* 

2.) Some students receive automotive training 
which will be useful to them no matter what 
their final vocational choice ±s. 
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3-) I'iany parents of teacher aide students re- 
ported surprise and pleasure that their 
special youngsters vjere interested and able 
to continue their education bsyond hi^h 
schoolo 

4.) A most gratifying, unforeseen aspect of the 
profpram is the tremendous support and help 
received from many diverse comiuunity meiabers- 
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